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oe SPELLING-BOOKS AND SPELLING.—No. 2. 


NatvuRAL language consists only of sounds, representing ideas, and 
is in no way dependent upon written language., Written language is 
an artificial addition, intended to represent these sounds to the eye, 
so that the same words, and the ideas represented by them, can be 
reproduced to the mind of the reader. The most perfect condition of 
language, is that in which both these forms are so united in the mind as 
to be perfect representatives of each other, and of the ideas they are 
intended to represent. And yet these two forms of language may be, 
and often are, acquired entirely independent of each other, and also 
entirely independent of the ideas they are intended to represent. 

The uneducated deaf and dumb are able to use their mental facul- 
ties, to reason, and plan, and understand the ideas of others, and to 
express their own ideas through signs or pantomime, without a 
knowledge of either written or oral language. And when educated, 
use the written, without the oral, often acquiring wonderful facility 
in its use. Unlettered persons, on the other hand, acquire the oral, 
without any knowledge of the written form. And it is well known 
that many persons readily acquire, through books, a knowledge of 
other languages, so as to be able to understand, and read, and write 
them with facility, without a knowledge of their oral forms. And it 
is equally well known that some persons have the ability of reciting 
long passages, even in languages with which they are entirely unac- 
quainted, after hearing them read or recited. The power of acquir- 
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Spelling-Books and Spelling. 


ing sounds only, it is believed, is all that is attributed by Phrenolo- 
gists, to the faculty of Language. 

It is evident, therefore, that these two forms of language are 
entirely distinct: that they can be acquired entirely independent of 
each other, and of the ideas which they should represent; and that 
the acquisition of one does not necessarily give any knowledge of the 
other. 

The highest perfection of language, consists in the harmonious 
union of these two forms of language, and the ideas which they 
properly represent, in such a way that whenever either is presented 
to the mind, it will instantly call up its appropriate representative, in 
all the others, so that the thinker will think in the appropriate lan- 
guage to express his ideas; and the reader reproduce not only the 
words, but the ideas of thé writer. 

This gives to language its highest value, and its value decreases 
just in proportion as these elements are divorced so as not to act har- 
moniously together. And it is to this latter condition that this 
spelling-book training has been reducing the minds of our children, 
acquiring words which have to them no meaning, and which they can 
never use, because they have no thoughts associated with them, by 
which to call them up when they are wanted. 

The properly educated mind, in reading, recognizes the word as a 
whole, the picture of a thought, an idea, and this calls up, by the 
principle of association, the sounds which express the idea, and thus 
the reader is enabled to pass on as fast as the eye can travel over the 
words, pronouncing at sight the sounds which express the idea con- 
tained in the words, just as the name of an acquaintance rises spon- 
taneously to the lips when we see his countenance. And this would 
seem to be the result we should aim at, in teaching children to read. 

The practice of studying isolated words, in a spelling-book, is 
directly opposed to this result. The learner, unaccustomed to look 
for ideas, has no association by which to recollect the words, but the 
audible sound in oral spelling, and when he attempts to read, he is 
compelled to look at the composition of each word, before he can 
pronounce it, and so he drags himself along ata snail’s pace, showing 
by his senseless tone, and want of connection, that the words he is 
pronouncing, convey no idea to his mind. 

This mechanical, idealess reasoning, is the burden of every intelli- 
gent teacher and superintendent, and so universally is it so, that the 
absence of it is always considered as deserving of especial note and 
commendation. The extent of this evil is thus described by Mr. 
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Mann, in his second Annual Report to the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, as quoted by Mr. Page: 

“TI have devoted especial pains to learn with some degree of 
numerical accuracy, how far the reading in our schools is an exercise 
of the mind, in thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren 
action of the organsof speech upon the atmosphere. My informa- 
tion is derived principally from the written statements of the school 
committees of the different towns,—gentlemen who are certainly 
exempt from all temptation to disparage the schools they superin- 
tend. The result is, that more than eleven-twelfths of all the children 
in the reading classes in our schools, do not understand the meaning of 
the words they read: that they do not master the sense of their 
reading lessons; and that the ideas and feelings intended by the 
author to be conveyed to, and excited in, the reader’s mind, still rest 
in the author’s intention, never having yet reached the place of their 
destination. It would hardly seem that the combined efforts of all 
persons engaged, could have accomplished more, in defeating the 
true objeet of reading.” 

What a picture. And yet it is just what should be expected from . 
a course of instruction where the first four or five years of training in 
language is confined, in a great measure, to soulless words in the 
columns of the spelling-book. But further consideration of that sub- 
ject must be deferred to a future number. 

PRACTICAL. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


BY DR. L. 8. PEASE. 


Mr. Editor: 

Havine just completed the closing examination of.our Winter 
Schools, I venture to offer you a few thoughts for insertion in your 
Journal, if you deem them admissible. The general substitution of 
female for male teachers in the winter term, is significant. In 
twenty-five. schools there were eighteen female teachers. In one 
district, where the school was graded, both departments were — 
by a female. 

The beneficial effect of such a change is extremely outela 
If female teachers are as*well calculated to draw out and develop 
the intellect as males, the change may not be deleterious. But if 
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they are not, it is a retrogression instead of advancement. It is not 
enough to say, that they are as good as male teachers were formerly. 
This would be but a poor compliment, and, moreover, a tacit admis- 
sion of apathy and indifference. Progress is the watchword of the 
age, and, passivity, is as much its opposite as retrogression. Hence, 
it is not enough that they are as good, or better, than the male 
teachers of a former period ;—they should be equal to the best quali- 
fied male teachers of the present day. The tide of progress which is 
sweeping onward and past us, is bearing the best qualified young 
men upon its topmost wave, leading them to seek only those fields of 
labor which offer the highest reward for their services. Now, if in- 
stead of paying an advanced price to male teachers, who are up to the 
advanced requirements of the age, we substitute females, because they 
are cheaper, we shall retrograde instead of advance. 

I am far from underrating the capacity of female teachers; on the 
contrary, I have had frequent occasion to witness their excellence, 
and commend their efforts. In the progress of education, they have 
their appropriate sphere of labor. They can tend the plant, trail the 
vine, and watch the opening bud of the morning flower, while it 
would be barbarous for them to labor in the harvest field of autumn. 
The tenderness of female nature can best cultivate the infant mind, 
which is all tenderness, and teach it the recitative lessons of child- 
hood with a patience and success which can not be excelled. It is in 
teaching those branches which are mostly recitative, that I have 
generally found them most efficient. For instance, I have heard in 
their schools, recitations in descriptive geography, which could not be 
surpassed. In one school, I heard a young scholar describe Mexico 
upon the outline maps, with such precision, pronouncing every name 
with such accuracy, that a gentleman present, acquainted with the 
language, exclaimed, “you can beat the natives.” To many of the 
parents and friends, who only visit the school at the closing exam- 
ination, these recitative exercises are often the most interesting; and 
they will listen with eager interest to hear their children recite their 
well-learned lesson,—with wonder to hear them describe some distant 
barbarous land, and pronounce its more barbarous name, and lend 
their applausive smile to teacher and scholars; while they grow 
drowsy and listless, if their children attempt to solve a mathematical 
problem, grow nervous if they puzzle in fractions, and scorn at 
grammar, and the committee, if he attempts to extract from them the 
root of a verb. Hence, the liability of deception. Parents, pleased 
with the brilliancy of these recitative displays, accept them as the 
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standard of excellence, when they are often but the mere veneering or 
varnish which covers the cheapest garniture of intellectual improve- 
ment. I am far from underrating the importance of these#primary 
and recitative branches, or from intimating that perfection in them is 
not praiseworthy. But what I mean to say is, that, important as 
these branches are to the older scholars, who gather into our schools 
in the winter term, they are not the most important. To them, 
mathematics, grammar, philosophy, and the higher branches are ne- 
cessary to draw out and develop the mind. It is those branches 
which exercise the thinking faculties, which are the most necessary 
to bear them forward from stage to stage of knowledge. And if they 
are improperly taught, if they are glanced over or omitted, the course 
of instruction will fail to arouse in the scholar a vigorous taste for 
self-improvement,—which is the true cynosure of teaching,—but will 
leave him, at the most critical period of his education, exposed to the 
reactions of idleness and forgetfulness. It is just here, in failing to 
arouse such a taste, that female teachers fail, if they fail anywhere. 
And it is here, too, where the schools of our town fail. Enfield is 
glorious in all save her schools. With her five thousand inhabitants, 
and her twelve hundred children, with all her wealth and prosperity, 
she has nothing but schools which are too common. We have no 
school within our border, accessible to these children, which can 
take the scholar, who, perchance, may have aroused in him such a 
taste, and bear him forward in his pursuit of knowledge, till he feels 
within him the self-confidence and reliance which is ever, and only 
inspired by the consciousness of intellectual attainment. 

Under these circumstances, if, instead of supplying the need of 
such a higher grade of schools, by elevating the district school, we, 
deceived by a false economy, substitute female for male teachers, it 
becomes a serious question whether we are not taking a step back- 
ward instead of forward. 


ENFIELD. 





GOOD COUNSEL. 


Ir you your lips 

Would keep from slips, 

Five things observe with care— 
Or wHom you speak, 

To wnom you speak, 

And now, and wHEN, and wHERE. 
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Mathematical Geography. 


No. 4—MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY AND THE BEST 
METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


Tue fifth and last division which I shall make of the subject, will 
embrace a description of the Polar Circles, the Polar and Temperate 
regions, day and night. 

1st Subdiviston.—It is of the utmost importance that the learner 
should have aclear conception of the terminator, or the great bound- 
ary line between day and night, and hence it is desirable that the 
teacher should have a globe with a brass meridian which marks the 
dividing point between day and night, by the aid of which it will not 
be difficult to show that the sun illuminates only one-half of the 
earth at a time, and the line which is formed by the terminator 
divides the earth into two hemispheres, one, constant day ; the other, 
constant night.- The line, then, bounded by the terminator, must be 
a great circle, and it must be 90° of a great circle from the place 
where the sun is vertical; and hence the Polar circles are shown 
to be the parallels at the greatest distances of the terminator from the 
poles. The poles are 90° from the equator, and as the sun illumines 
one half of the earth at the same time, it must be vertical at a point 
90° distant from the terminator either N. or S., and it may still be 
shown that the sun can never be vertical further than 233° (23° 28’) 
N. or S. of the equator, and, consequently, the terminator can never be 
more than 233° (23° 28’) from the poles, just touching the parallels 
at these distances from the pole, when the sun is at his greatest dis- 
tance from the equator. With suitable illustrations, the definition 
above given, will be clearly and satisfactorily comprehended by the 
pupil. The next thing in course, is to call attention to important 
places through, or near which, they pass, unless already attended to. 


A. G. 
MancuHesterR Center, Cr., May 5th, 1857. 





A WORD. 


TuereE is a word—the word of words, 
To which a charm is lent 

That keeps the universe alive, 
That word—EncouraGEMENT. 

*Tis like a mainspring to the world, 
That with a sovereign sway, 

When’er the ball would cease its course, 
Impels it on its way. 
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SHORT WORDS. 





[We commend the following article, which we find in an exchange, to the 
special attention of those writers who seem to think that force consists in the 
use of long words.]—Res. Ed. 
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THOUGHTS ON AND IN SHORT WORDS. 


Tue speech of our sires far back in the days of yore, like that of 
the first man, who may well be thought to have been taught of God, 
was made up for the most part of those short words which are said 
with one pulse of the breath, and one stroke of the tongue. The 
stream of time through a long track of years, and from lands not our 
own, has brought down to us a vast drift of new and strange terms, 
with which we may think our speech has come to be rich, but it is 
clear that much of its strength has in this way been lost. Thus are 
we shown to be base sons, who, both from our limbs and our tongues, 
have lost the brawn of our sires. They in truth were poor in purse, 
but rich in speech. Their words, like gems, were as great in wealth 
as they were small in bulk; while the mass of ours are as poor as they 
are large and long. We must add to this, not less the loss of force, 
but the waste of breath and time when we would speak our thoughts ; 
and that of types and ink when we print them. Huge tomes would 
shrink to one-third their bulk, and time and pains would be spent 
less in vain, both to those who write and print, and to those who read, 
if there were a due care to clip the size and length of the words, and 
use no more than the thought can claim. In our age, the price of 
time is as great as that of books is small; and the first charge we 
would give to those who would have us read what they write, is “In 
all ways and by all means, be brief; for life is short and art is long.” 

Nor let us think that the good old stock of words, so short and 
strong, is lost. They lie blent, with the trash of the heap, and in 
bright points shine out here and there from the mass, like the stars 

: when a fog dims the air, or the face of the sky is dark with clouds. 
It will be well worth our while to mine at these gems and string 
them on the chains of our thoughts, which will then shine with new 
life; and though the tongue may lose in sound, it may be tlie more 
fit to speak all that the deep soul can feel. The heart feels but throb 
by throb; and it is thus that the tongue should beat while it gives 

| ‘ to its joys and its pains. 
The arts of life amd the lore of the head have need, it is true, for 
terms both old and long. The heart must be kept cool while we 
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search for truth ; and truth shines best in what some call a “dry 
light.” But what we have said holds in full force when we look to 
all that large class of thoughts which come from the heart, and which 
we wish to go down in the souls of those to whom we speak. Here 
we need the thoughts that breathe and the words that burn— 
those that wing their speed like a bolt, and pierce like the barb of 
the shaft. Such are the terms in which it is fit to hail the long lost 
friend, when we once more grasp his hand, and hang on his neck, and 
tell him, “ I have seen thy face as though I had seen the face of God.” 
Thus should we “sing praise to the Lord with a harp; with the 
harp and the voice of a psalm ; and pay our vows in the house of the 
Lord.” Hear him who cries out of the depths; and say, what are 
the strains of his sad plaint? Wo to the Jay in which I was born. 
Let that day be dark with the clouds of death. Let no voice of joy 
break on that night, and let its stars be dark ; let it look for light, but 
have none; nor let it see the dawn of the day. My gray hairs shall 
go down in grief to the grave of my son, and there our heads shall be 
at rest. O my son! my son! would to God I had died for thee, my. 
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son! my son! 


EARLY RISING. 


Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, rose always with the sun, and he 
used often to tell by what means he had accustomed himself to get 
out of bed so early. 

“In my youth,” said he, “I was very fond of sleep; it robbed me 
of a great deal of my time; but my poor Joseph (his domestic) was 
of great service in enabling me to overcome it. I promised to give 
Joseph a crown every time he could make me get up at six. 

“The next morning he did not fail toawake and torment me ; but 
he received only abuse. The day after he did the same, with no bet- 
ter success, and I was obliged, at noon, to confess that I had lost my 
time. I told him that he did not know how to manage his business ; 
that he ought to think of my promise, and not of my threats. 

“ The day following he employed force; I begged for indulgence ; 
I bade him begone ; I stormed, but Joseph persisted. I was, there- 
fore, obliged to comply, and he was rewarded every. day for the 
abuse which he suffered at the moment when J, awoke, by thanks, 
accompanied with a crown. Yes, I am indeed indebted to poor 
Joseph for ten or a dozen volumes of my work.” 
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What ts a Gentleman? 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


THE subject of this paper occured to me in the following manner ; 
Ihad paic my Hansom cabman, who had brought me to the Padding- 
ton station, his precisely correct fare—it being a weakness of mine, 
contrary to the general custom, to give cabmen, in common with 
other honest folks, their dues, and not to present them with that six- 
pence in addition which is the silver medal awarded to ferocity by 
fear: I had paid him, I say, and he held the money, as a matter of 
course, in his horny hand, and demanded, “ What was that for ?” as 
though there was no such thing as a table of cab-fares in the world; 
and I replied—there being plenty of time before the train started—by 
entering into-the supply and demand question in general, and the 
charge and convenience of street-locomotion in particular, just as 
Mr. Macculloch might have done, which I find to be a nice little an- 
noying plan with cabmen, and better than the very strongest lan- 
guage, which, indeed, has no more effect on them than port wine and 
water upon an opium-eater. When I had finished a rather elabor- 
ate treatise upon this subject, which I hope enlarged his mind, I 
showed him Moggs on Distances, which convinced it. He climbed 
up slowly like some ungainly parrot into her perch, with his horny 
fingers itching for a personal assult on me, I know, and grunted 
out: “ You a gentleman!” There was no doubt, by his tone and 
manner, that the expression was elliptical, and meant that I was nota 
gentleman. They were so intensified and pregnant with emphasis, 
that he seemed to say: “ Well, of all the fraudulent imitations and 
absurd parodies upon a gentleman that ever I saw, you, my fare, are 
the most transparent and the least like life. You a gentleman!” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, with a blandness, I flatter myself, scarcely 
exceeded by that of the present First Lord of the Treasury—* who 
ever said I was?” 

The man drove rapidly away without reply. This circumstance 
afforded me food for reflection all the way down to Devonshire: it 
set me thinking upon what a gentleman is supposed by different clas- 
ses of people to be and not to be; how almost everybody has a partic- 
ular and private account of him to give; how, despising each other’s 
definitions most profoundly as we do, we still don’t like to be left out 
of our neighbor’s catalogue; and, finally, how we are deterred, by 
various shibboleths and empty phrases, from doing what is natural 
and right, whereof “not gentlemanly” is perhaps the chief. The 
Hansom cabman had done wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feel- 
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ings in that form of words he used; and had I not happened to be a 
philosopher—which my all-round collar and light-colored kid gloves 
put him far from suspecting—I should have been aggrieved and im- 
posed upon. But what did the insult amount to in other words? 
That I was not in the habit of throwing away my money upon un- 
deserving objects; or that, having it to spare, I did not use it to the 
detriment and discomfort of future travelers poorer than myself. 

I am afraid that this term “ gentleman” is mostly applied by the 
lower classes to those of their superiors who are most lavish and ex- 
travagant. When the last scions of the noble house of Fitzplanta- 
genet, in the play, are compelled to remove from their ancestral hall 
into furnished apartments in the same neighborhood, and that inso- 
lent ironmonger, Bodgkins, reigneth in their stead, it* is customa- 
ry for the villagers to deny him any title of respect, and to remain 
unchangeable in their devotion to the fallen race: but we don’t find 
this at all true upon the stage of the world. As long as Bodgkins 
scatters his coin broadcast, he need not fear any rivalry ; but become 
prudent, it is natural enough that he should meet with unpleasant 
comparisons. “ Hea gentleman! Noa, noa; there’s nothing loike 
blood”—except money. When I heard from our parish-clerk con- 
cerning the double marriage of the squire’s two sons, the elder of 
whom had made what is called a good match, and the younger mar- 
ried the governess,—that Master George was well enough, but that 
Master Harry was “ twice the gentleman”—I had an immediate sus- 
picion that the one had given him half a sovereign after the ceremo- 
ny, and the other a whole one—which indeed, was true. 

The middle classes—by which everybody means the class that is 
below himself—are very tenacious of this title. “A gentleman of 
my accquaintance,” they say “was telling me,” &c., instead of “A 
man I know,” or “A friend of mine,” as it is expressed by the 
higher ranks. The Chartist, almost without exception, begins his 
speech with “Gentlemen.” Upwards in the social scale the word 
gets many a new meaning: but the leading idea is still that of 
pecuniary superiority. At the great public schools, it is not consid- 
ered quite “ gentlemanly” among the boys, to be “upon the founda- 
tion” at all, although the school was intended for such and such only ; 
and the town boys who get their education a little cheaper are called 
for that reason “ clods.” ‘The “ gentleman” commoners of the Uni- 
versity are not better born than the rest of their college-compan- 
ions; but they are richer; the countryman whose ancestors have 
come over with William the Conqueror, and who has fat beeves and 
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bursting barns in plenty, is still denied this title in full, unless he has 
property independent of his farm. His gentlemanliness is mitigated ; 
he is a gentleman farmer. 

In cities, this term is considered somewhat fanciful, and is certain- 
ly less cared for; the “ gent” is not indignant at being so designated ; 
he thinks it short—he doesn’t know how short—for “ gentlemen.” 
In society, a man who was otherwise unexceptionable, and possessed 
in all the virtues, and who could give most cogent and unanswerable 
reasons for preferring a cap to a hat, would certainly be not a gentle- 
man if met in Regent Street witha cap on. He would also be depri- 
ved of that honorable name if he were seen eating fish by help of a 
knife, and not, at the hazard of choking himself, with an unpleas- 
ant piece of bread, that he does not know whether to eat or drop 
after each mouthful. A man of high title may do, however, pretty 
much as he likes. He certainly may commit an incredible amount 
of vicious actions without losing this designation; and, on the other 
hand,a man of humble fortunes, however worthy, scarcely ever has 
it bestowed upon him even by the wisest. One of our coldest-hear- 
ted and most profligate princes was denominated by this time “ soci- 
ety” for years the first “gentleman” in Europe. When, therefore, 
we hear ourselves or others proclaimed to be “ gentlemen” or “no 
gentlemen,” we should consider, before being flattered or annoyed, 
who says it, and what he or she is likely to mean. 

” says Lieutenant Chifney of 
the Heavies, who can’t spell, and whose father keeps a livery stable: 
“ Why. bless you, he gives drawing lessons!” 

“ A gentleman ?—oh, dear no,” says the rector’s wife. “ The man 
is a dissenter ! ” 

“ A worthy man—very much so,” says the squire. “ But did you 
never hear it? Ah! his father was a°wool-stapler! ” 

“What is a pound?” was a question that puzzled the national 
wisdom, as discovered by franchise, a good deal. 

“ What is respectability ?” remained unanswered until thi: present 
century, wherein it was described in a court of law to be the keeping 
a gig. 

“What is a gentleman?” still stands unresolved. Like genius, 
it is in truth to be well discerned by rare and sympathising souls, but, 
not to be defined. Johnson, with his dictionary account of it: “A 
man of birth,” satisfies nobody, and least of all perhaps, the men of 
birth. 


“eis not a gentleman, you know, 
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The churl in spirit, up or down 
Along the scale of ranks, through all, 
To him who graspsa golden ball, 

By blood a king, at heart a clown— 

The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At season’s through the gilded pale. 

The bard sings truly: and indeed the poet, as it should be, seems 
to know most about this matter. How hard, how rare a thing it is, 
they understand, to hear 

Without abuse, 
The grand old name of ** gentleman ” 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use— 
how to no nature, however high, can this word be applied unduly or 
irreverently. “The best of men,” writes Dekker— 
The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The fiist true GENTLEMAN that ever breathed. 

Let us all, of every rank, then, take Him for our model, and in no 

respect shall we so go wrong.— Chambers’ Journal. 





STORIES FOR THE YOUTH. 
TRUTHFULNESS. 


Do my little friends know what is meant by a truthful child or a 
truthful person? Let me tell you. In order to be really truthful, a 
child must not only refrain strictly from speaking a falsehood, or in 
any way misrepresenting facts, but the whole life and all the conduct 
must be above deceit. There are some persons who think them- 
selves very good, and who would not dare to utter an open falsehood, 
but who are very far from deserving a reputation for genuine 
truthfulness. There are many ways of telling lies without uttering a 
direct falsehood in words. Deception of any kind is false and mean. 
We should at all times be true to our highest and holiest emotions. 

It is not many years since that part of Ohio, which is known as the 
Western Reserve, was almost an unbroken wilderness. Among its 
early settlers was a family by the name of Childs, who had left one 
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of the most flourishing literary villages of New York and settled in 
the town of S- , which at that time contained very few inhabitants ; 
but those few were intelligent, public-spirited persons, who had 
already erected an academy and established an excellent school. 
And to this school Mr. Childs immediately sent his children, having 
been attracted to that place principally by the opportunity it seemed 
to afford of continuing their education. 

Lucy, the eldest child, was a modest, timid girl, about twelve years 
of age, although so small and bashful that she appeared much younger. 
Every thing seemed new and strange to her, and she was at first 
quite lonely; but at the close of the forenoon school several girls of 
her own age, and some who were much older, came and conversed 
with her, and kindly requested her to join in their sports, which she 
did, though at first they seemed to her rather boisterous. But she 
soon forgot her timidity, and was playing quite merrily, when, in 
running around the stove to catch another girl, she bounded upon the 
shovel, which had been carelessly left on the floor in front of the 
stove, and broke the handle. Mere then was real trouble. Oh! how 
her spirits sunk as she looked upon the fragments and thought, 
“ What will the teacher say ?” 

She could play no more ; and, going to her seat, she tried in vain 
to study, while the other scholars crowded together and agreed that 
no one should tell who broke the shovel. The time soon arrived for 
the commencement of the afternoon school, and the pupils were all 
quietly seated, when the teacher entered, and went directly to the 
stove to renew the fire. Oh! how his face colored with vexation as 
his quick eye detected the mischief; and, glancing around the room, 
lie called out sharply, “ Who broke this shovel ?” 

No one spoke, and the very silence was painful for poor Lucy, 
who felt severely tried. Her high regard for truth would not permit 
lier to remain silent, although she knew that no one would expose 
her. Had she been less a stranger, or could she have seen the 
teacher alone, and told him all, the task would have been compara- 
tively light. But noble principles were strong within her, and she 
arose, trembling with emotion, and said distinctly, “ Mr. M., I broke 
it;” and immediately sunk into her seat, for she felt that every eye 
was upon her. 

And well was she rewarded for her noble conduct, for in an in- 
stant every trace of anger had vanished from the brow of Mr. M., 
and his whole countenance lighted up with a glow of admiration, as 
he said, “ Well, if you did, you have abundantly paid for it. Such 
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an example of noble truthfulness is worth more than all the shovels 
in the State.” Then, turning round, he called upon the whole school 
to respect and honor the little girl who had come, an entire stranger 
among them, and set them such a beautiful example. And from that 
day, not only was Lucy a general favorite in the school, but she ever 
found in Mr. M. and his family faithful and warm-hearted friends. 
Such was her reward for truthfulness.— Selected. 


DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 


I never will play with Charley Mason again, mother. “ He isa 
naughty boy, and I don’t love him.” 

“What is the matter now, my son? I thought you and Charley 
were friends.” 

“Why, mother, he’s got my new India-rubber ball, which sister 
Anne gave me; and he says he will keep it. But I say he shan’t— 
shall he ?” 

And saying this, little George Hammond burst into tears. His 
mother spoke gently to him and said, “ How came Charley to run 
away with your ball?” 

“Why, mother, he wanted to play with it, and so did I. I let 
him look at it, and then took it again, because it was my ball, you 
know; and by and by, when I was playing bounce, it rolled away, I 
ran after it, and so did he ; and he got it before I could, and carried 
it home.” 

“ Well, George, it was wrong for him to carry it away in such a 
manner, but let me ask you my son, if Charley had a nice ball, and 
you had none, don’t you think you should like to play with it?” 

“O yes, indeed.” 

«‘ And do you think Charley would let you ?” 

“O, I guess he would, for he is a nice boy sometimes.” 

“Well George, do you remember what papa told Fanny yester- 
day—to do as she would be done by? You would very much like 
to play with Charley’s ball, and yet were not willing to let him 
play with yours. This was not right. You did not do as you would 
be done by. You did wrong and so did he. If you had let him play 
bounce with you, then you would both have been happy little boys, 
and now you have been both wrong, and both angry. I admit that 
Charley did wrong, but you did wrong first.” 

“ Well, mother—but Charley has my ball.” 

“Charley will not keep it long, my dear. He only took it to 
trouble you a little ; he will give it to you again.” 
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“ But Charley did not do as he would be done by, when he ran 
home with it.” 

“ No, I suppose he did not think any thing about it, any more than 
you did in not letting him play with you. Don’t you remember how 
kind Charley was, a little while ago, when he had his new balloon ? 
Did you not play with it?” 

“ Yes, mother; and don’t you know how I let it blow away into a 
big tree, and Patrick could not get it down again?” 

“ And did Charley cry about it?” 

“T guess not; but he was very sorry, and so was I. I took the 
money uncle gave me, and bought some paper; and sister Anne 
made him another balloon.” , 

“ And did you not feel happy, when you carried it to him? and 
was not Charley very glad to have it?” 

“ Yes, indeed; and he’s got it now, and we play with it some- 
times.” 

“ That was doing as you would be done by. You lost his balloon, 
and gave him another to replace it, which was just.” 

“ Mother, if Charley loses my ball, do you think he will be just 
too, and bring me another ?” 

“ Certainly, if he does what is right. But I think I hear Charley’s 
voice in the hall—go and see if it is he.” 

“ Yes, mother, ’tis Charley,” said George, as he ran into the hall 
to meet him. 

“T’ve brought home your ball, George,” said Charles. “ Mother 
said I was a naughty boy torun away with it, and she told me to 
come and bring it right back. I’m sorry I plagued you, and I won’t 
do it any more.” 

“ And I am very sorry I refused to let you play with the ball,” 
said George, “for I know it was that which made you think of run 
ning off with it.” 

George’s mother was glad to see how well her son understood his 
error, and the way to atone for it—Selected. 


WHO DID THE BEST WITH HIS PEACH. 


A Story from the German. 

On returning from the city, one day, a gentleman took home with 

him five of the finest peaches he could procure. He divided them 

among his four children, retaining one for their mother. The child- 
ren rejoiced over them exceedingly. 

In the evening before the children retired to their chamber, the 
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father questioned them by asking, “ How did you like the soft, rosy 
apples ? ” 

“ Very much indeed, dear father,” said the eldest boy; “it is a 
beautiful fruit—so soft and nice to the taste; I have preserved the 
stone, that I may cultivate a tree.” 

“ Right, and bravely done,” said the father; “ that speaks well for 
regarding the future with care, and is becoming a young husband- 


man.” 

“JT have eaten mine and thrown the stone away,” said the young- 
est, “besides mother gave me half of hers. Oh! it tasted so sweet, 
and so melting in my mouth.” 

“Indeed,” answered the father; “thou hast not been prudent. 
However, it was very natural and childlike, and displays wisdom 
enough for your years.” 

“TI have picked up the stone,” said the second son, “ which my 
brother threw away, cracked it, and eaten the kernel, it was as sweet 
as a nut to the taste; but my peach I have sold for so much money, 
that when I go to the city I can buy twelve of them.” 

The parent shook his head reproachingly, saying, “ Beware my 
boy, of avarice. Prudence is all very well, but such conduct as yours 
is unchildlike and unnatural. Heaven guard thee, my child, from the 
fate of a miser.” 

“ And you, Edmund?” asked the father, turning to his third son, 
who frankly and openly replied, “I have given my peach to the son 
of our neighbor—the sick George, who has had the fever. He 
would not take it, so I left it on his bed, and I have just come away.” 

“ Now,” said the father, “ who has done the best with his peach ?” 

« Brother Edmund!” the three exclaimed aloud; “ Brother 
Edmund!” Edmund was still and silent, and the mother kissed him 


with tears of joy in her eyes. 


Tue Wortv.—The little I have seen of the world, teaches me to 
look upon the errors of others in sorrow, notin anger. When I take 
the history of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and repre- 
sent to myself the struggles and temptations it has passed through; the 
brief pulsations of joy ; the feverish inquietude of hope and fear; the 
pressure of want; the desertion of friends; I would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow man with Him from whose hand it came.— 


Longfellow. 










































A few Lines from Pennsylvania. 


A FEW LINES FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


[A friend and teacher, now traveling in Pennsylvania, sends us the following 
good words from that State. They indicate that the people are waking up to 
their true interests. We trust the good work will go on being blessed and 
blessing. We have recently received the names of nearly fifty new subscribers 
from Pennsylvania,—eighteen from the city of Reading.—E£d.]} 


PINEGROVE, Penn., May 30th, 1857. 

Mr. Editor :—The corner stone of a new public school edifice was 
laid in this place yesterday afternoon. This is a borough of about 
one thousand inhabitants, situated among the Alleghanies in Schuylkill 
county. On entering the place yesterday, we passed under several 
arches of evergreens, erected at intervals, along the principal streets, 
bearing various inscriptions, as,“ Welcome ;’ “We welcome the 
friends of Education ;’ “Education promotes industry, prosperity, 
and happiness ;”’ “ Educate the mothers ;’ “ Our free institutions.” 
While as many banners of the stars and stripes floated proudly in 
the breeze. At about one o’clock, the procession was formed, con- 
sisting of large delegations of Free Masons and Odd Fellows from 
the various lodges in the vicinity. They were preceded by a band 
of music, and followed by the scholars of the village, bearing banners, 
on which were inscribed, “ Wisdom is greater than strength ;” “We 
welcome the public school;”’ “The public schools our standing 
army ;” “Sanctified education is the salvation of our country,” &c. 
The procession passed through the streets to the site of the building, 
which is a slight elevation, surrounded on all sides by mountains, com- 
monding beautiful and picturesque scenery. The upper story of the 
building is designed for a masonic and odd fellow’s lodge, and the 
corner stone was laid by them, with the ceremonies of pouring on 
corn, wine and oil. The audience was then ably addressed by 
President Allen, of Girard College, Hon. Henry C. Hickok, State 
Superintendent, Rev. Mr. Washburn, of Pottsville, and His Excel- 
lency, Gov. James Pollock. The latter had traveled a distance of 
one hundred and forty miles to be present on the occasion. The 
people have shown much zeal in the erection of this building, which 
is to be, when completed, three stories high, and arranged for a 
graded school. Truly, this was a proud day for Pinegrove. Well 
would it be for us, if every village in our own State would exhibit 
equal enthusiasm in the great cause of education, and witness a simi- 
lar ceremony. L. 


Vor. XII. No. 7. 14 
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P STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
fi 


Tue fiffh annual meeting of the “Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association,” was held at the Town Hall, in Meriden, on the 4th and 
5th ult. The number in attendance was unusually large, and all the 
lectures and exercises were of a very high and interesting char- 
acter. 


TuurspAy, June 4th, P. M. 

The Association was called to order by Mr. Curtis, of Hartford, 
one of the Vice-Presidents ; and the divine blessing was invoked by 
the Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Stamford. 

The Rev. Mr. Deshon, of Meriden, in a few appropriate remarks, 
extended to the teachers a cordial weleome to Meriden, and to the 
hospitalities of the citizens. Mr. Huntington, in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, made a happy response,—after which, the following Commit- 
tees were appointed : 


Messrs. Huntington, of Stamford; Brownell, and Harris, of Hart- 
ford, a Business Committee. 

Messrs. Thomas, Boardman, and Rogers, of New Haven; Bar- 
rows, of Hartford; Allen, of Norwich; Gardner, of Manchester; and 
Huntington, of Stamford, a Committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Messrs. Huntington, of Stamford; Clark, of New Haven; Allen, 
of Norwich; and L. L. Camp, of New London, a Committee on 
Common School Journal. 

Messrs. Lewis, of East Haddam, and Bishop, of Clinton, a Com- 
mittee of enrollment of members. 

Messrs. Camp, of New Britain, Aeyes, of Brocklyn, and Sabin, of 
Naugatuck, a Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Northend, of New Britain, being called to the chair, introduced 
as the first lecturer of the session, T. W. T. Curtis, Esq., of Hartford, 
who gave an exceedingly valuable lecture on Common Schools and 
means of their improvement. He dwelt, at some length, upon the 
importance of our primary schools, and urged the necessity of im. 
proving their character and elevating their condition. 

An interesting discussion followed the lecture, in which Messrs. 
Richardson, Northend, Camp and Morse took part. 
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Tuurspay EventinG, 73 o'clock. 
The Rev. M. Richardson, of Terryville, addressed a very large 
: audience on the subject of Free Schools. He assumed the ground 
that our common schools should be free to all. He contended that 
such schools were in keeping with our Republican theory, and in 
strict accordance with the early legislation of the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts colonies. In answer to what he called the property 
objections to free schools, he very clearly demonstrated the following 
positions : 
1. It was our general education which prepared that condition of 
things in which property was acquired. 
2. Free and general education could alone continue that state of 
society in which property could be safe for ourselves or our posterity. 
3. The property of the State must pay the expense of ignorance 
and consequent waste, and vice and crime, which a vigorous system 
e of education will prevent. 
4. The property of the State should make the schools free, because 
only by so doing can the State give to all a fair chance of success. 





Fripay, A. M. 


The Committee on nomination of Officers, reported the following, 
who were elected: 


President.—T. W. T. Curtis, Hartford. 

Vice-Presidents.—C. Goodwin Clark, New Haven; Augustus 
Morse, Hartford; C. W. Todd, New Milford; A.S. Wilson, Bridge- 
port; John G. Lewis, East Haddam; Amos Perry, New London; 
E. R. Keyes, Brooklyn; J. Turner, Rockville. 

Recording Secretary.—E. F. Strong, Bridgeport. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Charles Northend, New Britain. 

Treasurer.—F. C. Brownell, Hartford. 


Mr. Northend wished to be excused from serving as Corresponding 
Secretary, and J. W. Tuck, Esq., of New Britain, was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

L. L. Camp, Esq., of New London, was elected a Vice-President, 
in place of Mr. Turner, who, it was ascertained, was not a member of 
the Association, and therefore ineligible to any office. 

The Committee on the Common School Journal, reported in favor 
of placing the editorial department of the Journal under the charge 
of Charles Northend, of New Britain; and the publishing department 
under F. C. Brownell, of Hartford. The report was accepted, and 
adopted by the Association, and Prof. Camp, of New Britain; T. W 
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T. Curtis and F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, were appointed Financial 
Committee of the Journal. 
The following Resolutions, offered by Mr. Clark, of New Haven, 


were unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That we communicate to the Hon. Joun D. Puixsrick, late Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in this State, our grateful acknowledgments for the 
highly judicious and valuable services which he has rendered to the cause of 
popular education in this State, and that we advise him of our heartfelt sympa- 
thy and best wishes in his new field of labor. 

Resolved, That we appoint a Committee to prepare a sketch of Mr, Phil- 
brick’s labors, for publication in the Common School Journal, and that means 
be provided for procuring a likeness of Mr. Philbrick, to accompany said 





sketch. 

(Charles Northend, of New Britain, was appointed a committee to 
carry into effect the last resolution.) 

Mr. Clark also offered the following, which were heartily re- 
sponded to: 


Resolved, That while we deeply regretted to learn of Mr. Philbrick’s resigna- 
tion, we greatly rejoiced in learning that one so extensively and favorably 
known,—one who has done so much for our schools, and one so greatly beloved 
by all, was selected, as his successor in this State. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Hon. Davin N. Came our warmest sympa- 
thies, and assure him that we are with him, heart and hand, in the performance 
of the arduous and responsible duties of his office. 


Mr. Whetmore, of New Haven, offered the following, which was 


passed : 
Whereas, M. P. Brown,E:q , late Princi} a’ of the Webster School, and an efficient 
member of this Association, has left this State for a new field of labor, 


Therefore Resolved, That this Association regrets the departure of one from 
our midst, possessing such eminent qualities as a teacher, educator, and friend, 
and that our best wishes shall ever accompany him, that he reap that rich 
reward which true merit deserves, 


Fripay, P. M., 2 o’clock. 


An hour was devoted to hearing brief reports from teachers from 
different sections of the State in relation to the cause of common 
school education in their respective localities. The reports were 
generally of a very encouraging nature. 

At 3 o’clock, Elbridge Smith, Esq., of the Free Academy, Norwich, 
gave a well written and highly valuable lecture on Libraries. The 
lecture elicited the highest commendation from all who heard it. It 
was worthy of the man, and of the noble institution of which he is 
principal,—and an honor to the profession of which he is an honored 


member. 
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Fripay Evenine, 7} o'clock. 

The Association was called to order by Hon. D. A. Camp, who 
introduced Rev. Charles Hammond, principal of the Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton, Mass., as the lecturer for the evening. Mr. Hammond 
gave a sound, sensible and valuable lecture,—just such as was ex- 
pected from one of his extensive experience and good judgment. 
He was listened to by a very large and highly intelligent audience, 
After the lecture, the following resolutions, accompanied by a few 
earnest and highly appropriate remarks from Prof. Camp, were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Meriden, our heartfelt and sincere 
thanks for the very cordial manner in which they have entertained us during 


the session of our Association, and for their cheerful and untiring efforts to con- 
tribute to our happiness while tarrying in their beautiful village. 


Resolved, That our special thanks are due to Messrs. Deshon, Camp, and 
Ross, for their many and judicicus efforts in making arrangements for our ac- 
commodation. 

Resolved, That we feel greatly indebted to the managers of the Hartford and 
New Haven, and New Haven and New London Railroads, for their kindness 
in permitting members of the Convention te pass over their respective roads at 
reduced rates of fare. 

Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgments be tendered to the several 
editors of newspapers in the State, who have very generously announced out 
meeting in their respective journals, 


Resolved, That we tender to Dr. Hawley, the gentlemanly Superintendent of 
the Reform School, our sincere thanks for his kind invitation to visit the well 
managed institution under his care. 


Adjourned. 
E. F. STRONG, Secretary. 


For the Common School Journal. 


THE TEACHER. 


Tam glad I am a teacher. I glory in the cause for which we labor. 
Each hour of self-forgetting toils, when every energy of the soul is 
aroused to action, makes me happier. Each days experience brings 
a new joy, and each nightfall an earnest prayer for increased strength, 
wisdom and love to prosecute duties of the ensuing day. 


The teacher’s duties often seem 

Too arduous and too rife with care, 

But oh, I love to watch the gleam 

Of kindling thought ’neath brows so fair! 
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The feet grow weary, and the brain 
Oft fain would seek remit from toil, 
But, with new ardor, soon again 

I turn to till the mental soil. 


Task no respit, crave no joy, 

More sweet than training germs of thought, 
To climb above what years destroy, 

And search for glories yet unsought. 


But Thou great Teacher of our race, 
Ob! may the future never find 

One impress thoughtlessly I place, 
Upon the pure immortal mind! 


Not for these joys alone am I glad but because being a teacher it 
is my prerogative to meet the co-workers in our noble profession, as 
we have recently done at Meriden. Oh! how that gathering glad- 
dened my very life; how it roused the dormant energies of my soul 
and awakened to a new existence each latent aspiration for myself 
and the bright-eyed band whose morning welcome of smiles renews 
my waning strength, and whose good-night-kiss well repays me for 
every effort. 

It was my happiness for those few days to be installed, as one of a 
family whose every member have, earlier or later, enrolled their names 
as teachers, as well as among the people of God. And as the morn- 
ing prayer of supplication and praise, breathed forth from the 
inner depths of a God-calmed soul, so deep, so earnest, so full of 
placid faith—aye faith-prayer’s golden stairway up to God—the 
warm tears came welling up—I scarce knew why—and with an in- 
voluntary “ Heaven bless them,” I stole away to ask for myself a 
measure of that holy quiet and trust, which seemed to pervade and 
bless each member of that dear and hospitable household, and to ask 
God to continue to that disciple of his own, those Christian virtues 
which so eminently fit him for his high office. 

I left them and the loved teacher-band with thoughts sweeter and 
purer and brighter, with zeal waxed stronger and deeper and more 
earnest. 

A bright spot in the vista of the past will those days be, and not 
soon will their memory fade. 

JEANNYE SLUTE. 


Hartrorp, June, 1857. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

Question No, 1.—‘* What is meant by each term of schooling in 
sec. Ist, chap V., of the school laws? In districts where the teacher 
is hired by the quarter, must the school be visited twice each quarter?” 

Answer.—lIn the revision of the school laws in 1799, the regula- 
tions for visiting schools were introduced from the regulations of the 
schools in the town or society of Farmington. The revision was 
made by Governor Treadwell who was also author of the Farming. . 
ton regulations. By these regulations it was made the duty of the 
overseers or visitors of schools to visit all the schools in the society 
quarterly, or oftener, if they thought proper. In the revision, the 
visitors of the school societies were required to visit the schools at 
least twice during each season for schooling. This was the law as 
it remained after the modifications of 1799. The expression “‘ each 
season of schooling ’’ has been retained in all the modified statutes 
since. 

The custom in Connecticut, in almost all districts except those in 
Cities, has been to have one term for school in winter, and another in 
summer. I am of opinion that by “ each season of schooling ”’ is to 
be understood the summer and winter terms are seasons respectively, 
or two in a year, thus requiring, as in the original regulations, at 
least four visits to each school that continues through the summer 
and winter seasons. 

It would be best in districts where teachers are hired by the quar- 
ter, that the schools be visited twice each quarter, and this should 
always be done where teachers are changed every quarter. 

Question No. 3.—‘ Can the school visitors certify that a school 
has been visited according to law, if no visit was made till five or 
six weeks after the school had commenced ?” 

Answer.—By sec. 7th, chap. 1V. of the school laws, the school 
visitors must certify that the schools “ have been visited according 
to law.” In sec. Ist, chap V., among other duties of school visitors, 
the law says, the visitors “ shall visit all the common schools of said 
town twice at least during each season for schooling, once within 
four weeks after the opening, and again within four weeks preceding 
the close of the school.” In sec. 3d of the same chapter, in speaking 
of the duties of acting school visitors, the law again specifies that the 
** visits shall be made twice at least during each season of schooling, 
in conformity with the provisions of this act.” What are the pro- 
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visions referred to? Evidently those which require the visits to be 
made within four weeks of the opening, and again four weeks pre- 
ceding the close of the school are a part of them. Itis evident from 
these requirements that the school is not visited according to law, 
unless in compliance with the above provisions in regard to time. 
Schools not thus visited should be excepted in the certificate made to 
the Comptroller. 

There may be reasons for an omission, that would justify the Su- 
perintendent in granting a certificate to the Comptroller in approba- 
tion of the payment of the public money, the same as if no irregular. 
ity had occurred. But district committees should see that all com. 
mon schools are visited at the time required by law. 

Question No. 4.—‘ When two Acting Visitors are appointed by 
the Board would the action ofeither, separately and alone, be legal ?” 

AnswEer.—The school laws, sec. 2d, chap. V., provides that the 
Board of Visitors “may appoint a committee of one or two persons, 
to exercise all the powers and perform all the duties of said visitors.” 
It is thus left with the Board to determine whether the examination 
of teachers and visiting schools shall be performed by the whole 
board, or by a committee of one or two persons. Where two are 
appointed it is evident the law contemplates the action of both to- 
gether to constitute the legal action of the Board. In the examination 
of teachers, the law says expressly, that a majority of the board, or 
all the committee by them appointed, must act. One cannot therefore 
act alone, legally, where two are appointed, so long as both retain 
the office. If one is in any way incapacitated to act, or resigns, it 
would be proper for the Board to fill the vacancy. If this is not 
done I think the remaining visitor wonld be authorized to perform 
the duties of an Acting Visitor, and schools visited by him, if no 
other irregularity exists, might be certified as visited according to 
law. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dvrine the last four years the Journal has been under the charge 
of several gentlemen, as an editorial committee, having a Resident 
Editor upon whom the more immediate oversight and responsib.Itty 
devolved At the recent meeting of the State Association, on the 
recommendation of a special committee, a change was made whereby 
the entire management of the editorial department of the Journal, for 
the ensuing year, was intrusted to the undersigned. 

While the kindly spirit and confidence which prompted to this step 
are most gratefully appreciated, I cannot but deeply feel that a very 
great and responsible trust has been committed to my charge, and it 
is not accepted without many and serious misgivings. ‘To conduct 
a Journal, which shall at once instruct, interest and cheer those en- 
gaged in the great and good work of teaching, is no easy matter ; 
and to be, in any good degree, successful in such an effort should 
satisfy the ambition of any man. So far as a knowledge of the 
teacher’s vocation is concerned—with its peculiar duties, difficulties, 
trials and pleasures—the undersigned may feel that an experience 
of nearly a score of years, in actual service, ought not to have passed 
without its lessons; and ifhe can, insome humble degree, succeed 
in so conducting the Journal as to make it useful and acceptable he 
will feel happy indeed. 

It is very cheering to feel that I shall be laboring with and for as 
devoted and faithful a band of teachers as can be found in any state. 
From an acquaintance with many of them, formed inthe school room, 
at the Institutes, in the social circle, or in the more public meeting I 
fee] that I shall have all that fraternal and valuable coéperation 
which kind hearts, wise heads and willing hands can render. 

Teachers of Connecticut! I ask your aid, your sympathy, your 
indulgence ; your aid, in contributing to the columns of the Journal 
from the richness of your own experience ; your sympathy, that I 
may be encouraged in my labors ; your indulgence, that my many 
deficiencies, in the editorial chair, may be overlooked. May we 
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not work together with that good spirit of harmony which has so long - 

prevailed in this state and which is so sure an earnest of good results? 
In return for your confidence. and for the honor conferred upon me, 

I can only say that my heart is with you and that, so far as in me 

lies, I will labor for the true elevation of the teacher’s profession and 

for the dissemination of correct views and a just appreciation of his 

highly arduous and noble work. Cuarces NortHenp. 
New Britain, July 1, 1857. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of our State Teachers’ Association, at Meri- 
den, is said to have been one of the largest and most successful ever 
held within the state. How true this may be they can best judge 
who have attended the meetings in previous years. We have at- 
tended many meetings in various parts of New England within the 
last twenty years, and do not hesitate to say that in regard to num- 
bers and intelligence the meeting at Meriden would bear a favorable 
comparison with the largest and best meetings it has ever been our 
privilege to attend. 

The preparatory arrangements were all well made and success- 
fully carried out. The local committee, Messrs. Camp and Ross, of 

feriden, deserve much praise for their well directed and untiring ef- 
forts. Most faithfully and acceptably did they perform their duties. 
Much credit is also due to Mr. Srrone, the excellent Secretary of 
the Association, for his unwearied efforts in circulating the notices 
of the meeting. 

The friends of education expected a large and good meeting and 
their most sanguine anticipations were more than realized. It was 
indeed cheering to see the largest public hall within the state filled 
with those who had come together for professional improvement and 
for the discussion of topics connected with our common schools. 

The several lectures were of a high order and listened to with 
deep interest by very large audiences. All the discussions and de- 
liberations were conducted in a truly harmonious and fraternal spirit 
and we believe all went to their respective spheres of labor with 
more enlightened views, higher aims and more hopeful hearts. ‘To 
us it has been exceedingly gratifying to witness the excellent and 
codperative spirit on the part of the teachers of our state ; each la- 
boring with zeal in his own appropriate sphere and each seeming, also, 


to rejoice in the success of his fellows. This is right. It is cheer- 
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ing. May the spirit of harmony and fraternal regard, now so prev- 
alent and so ennobling, long continue. 

The very kind spirit and feeling existing between the teachers 
and the Superintendent of schools are also very gratifying. Each 
seems forgetful of self in his efforts for the common good—the Super- 
intendent desiring nothing so much as the true elevation of the teach- 
er’s profession, and the teachers ever cheerfully laboring with him 
who is their tried friend and honored leader. Under such circum. 
stances and with such feelings, the cause of education within our 
borders must prosper. So may it long be. 


CoLcuEestTeR.—We were highly gratified on a recent visit to this 
pleasant village, in witnessing the great improvements which have 
been madein school affairs. The Bacon Academy building had been 
well fitted up, and furnished with modern desks and chairs, and the 
several rooms presented a very pleasant and comfortable appearance. 
Nearly 300 pupils attend in the different apartments,—and a very 
intelligent looking company they are. 

The school is under the excellent management of the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, who is doing a good work, not enly in his own school, but, 
as acting visitor, he is exerting a most favorable influence upon the 
schools of the town. We greatly rejoice in the progress that has 
been made in Colchester. 


Branrorp.—We are glad to learn that our good friends in Bran- 
ford, where we held a pleasant Institute last autumn, are making 
efforts for the establishment of a graded school. Such a school is 
very much needed there, and if the friends of the object persevere, 
they will succeed. They must expect to encounter opposition. All 
progress is opposed,—and we believe all attempts to establish graded 
schools in this State, have met with much opposition—but we have 
yet to learn, that any community regrets having established such a 
school. 4 

Mr. Barrett, the faithful and efficient teacher, is laboring earnestly 
and hopefully to secure for Branford the privileges so much needed, 
and we doubt not that his efforts will be crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. He has procured a Library worth upwards of $50, and a good 
feeling prevails on the part of the young. 

We heard a highly intelligent gentleman remark, at the time of 
our Institute, that a good graded school would do more for the im- 
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provement of Branford than any other movement. We hope soon to 
hear that the right step has been taken. 

East Happam.— We feel that the extract contained in the report 
of the Superintendent of Schools,—taken from the report of 
the School Committee of East Haddam, though a true extract, 
may not do justice to the principal village of that town. We pre- 
sume the committee intended to speak of the schools as a whole, or of 
the indifference of the people generally. We know, from personal ob- 
servation, that there are but few, if any villages in the State, which 
have done so much as the people of East Haddam village, within the 
last two years. They have established a graded school, erected a 
model house in a beautiful location, procured maps, apparatus and 
library,—employed good teachers, visited the school, and done very 
much for the cause of schools. R.S. Pratt, Esq., and Capt. Glad- 
win, were among those who labored earnestly and effectively to 
secure their present excellent school accommodations, and the citi- 
zens, generally, manifest a most commendable interest. We wish 
other villages would do as much. 


WINDHAM COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Turis active and eflicient Association, will hold a meeting at Ash- 
ford, on the 3d and 4th of July. 

On the 3d, the Association will meet at 74 o’clock, p. m., for busi- 
ness, and at 8 o’clock an address will be given by the Hon. Davin N. 
Camp, Superintendent of schools. 

Saturday, a. M., of the 4th, will be devoted to business, reports, 
lectures and discussions ; and at 2 o’clock, p. m., there will be a col- 
lation, with the usual accompaniment of a “feast of reason and flow 
of soul.” : 

It is hoped that there will be a very large and enthusiastic meeting, 
At Ashford, teachers will find an abundance of room, and a cordial 
reception. 

Our good friends in this county are at work in earnest, and they 
seem determined to make it the “ Banner County” in educational 
interest. Indeed, we believe that the teachers in no other county do 
so much. The Association, whose meeting is announced for this 
month, has something more than a name to live. It is a living and 
efficient body, and accomplishing great good. With such men as 
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Mr. Burereu, the President, and Mr. Keres, of Brooklyn, Secre- 
tary, there is no such word as fail. Having entered upon the work 
of elevating the teachers’ profession, and improving the schools, they 
will not stop short of the accomplishment of their object. May 
abundant success attend their efforts. 





ITEMS. 


Nationat Teacners’ AssocraTion.—A circular has been issued inviting 
practical teachers to asser:ble in the city of Philadelphia on the 26th of August 
for the purpose of organizing a National Teachers’ Association. It is signed ky 
the Presidents of the New York, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Towa and Wisconsin Teachers’ Associations. 
May success attend all efforts made for the elevation of the Teachers’ profession. 

Scnoou Lisraries.—About 200 districts have established libraries since the 
passage of the act encouraging the same, and we hope that in course of the year 
every district will avail itself of the state bounty. We can hardly believe that a 
single district can be found in which the interest in the youth is so small, that 
the sum of ten dollors cannot be raised and thereby an equal amount secured 
from the state. 


EpucaTionau LEcTURE IN THE STATE House.—On-the evening of Tuesday, 
June 16th, the Rev. M, RicHarpson, of Terryville, gave a very able lecture, on 
the subject of free schools, before the members of the General Assembly, at Hart- 
ford. He was listened to with much interest and satisfaction by a very respecta- 
ble audience. Mr. Richardscn understands the whole subject and his arguments 
are sound and convincing. 

Norma. Scuoou.—The present term of this institution will close on the 2ist 
inst. and the nextterm will commence August 12th. Those desirous of attending 
should make early application te Hon. D, N. Camp, New Britain. 


To CorresponpENTs.—We have received three or four communications too 
late for the present number. They will aprearin due season, Among them are 
«§. J. W.,” “E. M, S.,” *5.,” &c. 

We thank “ Lizzie ” of B. for her friendly words and should be glad to insert 
them were it not that they might seem too flattering. Will she please favor ua 
with some article of a more practical bearing ? 

§3-We would call special attention to the articie on spelling and spelling-books. 
It was written by one of large experience and we hope it will be read with care. 
The subject is a very important one and it is ably discussed by our correspondent. 

§$-We thank the kind friends who have recently done something to increase 
our subscription list. Will not others aid in the same direction ? 





Mr. Tirvs.—We regret to be called upon to record the death of Mr. Henry 
W. Tirvs, of Plainfield, a graduate of the Normal School, of the class of 1855, 
He had taught in this state, but at the time of his decease he was teacher in Mich- 
igan. His remains were brought to Plainfield where a funeral sermon was 
preached on Friday, June 12th, Mr. Titus is the only graduate of the Normal 
School who has been called to his ** long home.” 
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PERIODICALS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Grace Greenwood’s * Lirrie Piieim,” an illustrated monthly, is a charming 
work for boys and girls. It is beautifully printed and any one familiar with the 
writings of the talented editress need not be told that it is, editorially, just what 
it ought to be. We most heartily commend it to our young friends—or rather we 
advise parents to procure it for their children. They will find a good return for 
the amount of subscription. 


TERMS. 
1 copy, - ° - - - 50 ets. per year. 
5 copies, - - - - $2.00 - 
— * ° - - - 5.00 ‘ 
50 * - - - o 15 00 “ 


Specimen copies will be sent free of charge to all who may request them. 

Address LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
66 South Third st., Philadelphia. 

ForresTer’s Boys’ anp Girts’ MaGazinF, edited by Francis Forrester, Sen., 
Boston ; Binney and Rand. This is a very attractive monthly for children, each 
number containing 36 pages of good and interesting matter. This and the 
“School Fellow,” published by Miller & Curtis of New York, and the “*School- 
mate,” and * Merry’s Museum,” puolished in Boston, are excellent works for the 
young and we know of no way in which parents could so well invest $2 or $3 as 
in providing two or three of these periodicals for their children. The benefits 
would be great and manifold. 





REPORTS. 


REpoRT OF THE:SUPERINTENDENT OF Common ScHoots oF ConNECTICUT.— 
This is a highly interesting and valuable document of 151 pages, containing much 
information in relation to our schools. Professor Camp entered upon the duties 
of his office under the most encouraging and pleasant circumstances. He not 
only had the entire confidence and respect of the Trustees of the Normal School, 
but he was very favorably known and greatly respected by teachers and friends of 
education in all parts of the state, In this, his first annual report, he gives abun- 
dant evidence of ability, good judgment, and that practical knowledge of the de- 
tails of a system of education so essential to insure success, The friends of our 
common schools have great reason to congratulate themselves in having one of 
so much wisdom and experience to guide their interests The topics discussed 
in his report are: ‘* The condition of common schools; city and village schools; 
High schools; Teachers’ Institutes; Normal School ; school libraries ; school 
apparatus ; Teachers’ Associations ; the school law: school houses and School 
Journal,” 

The appendix contains a vast amount of interesting and useful information. 
As the report will reach the hands of school visitors and teachers, we forbear, for 
the present, making extracts. , 

Seconp ANNUAL Report oF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS oF Broox- 
uyn, N. Y.—We are under obligations to J. W. Bulkley, Esq., for a copy of his 
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second annual report, It has been prepared with great care and abounds in val- 
uable suggestions. The condition and prospects of the schools are favorable and 
progress seems evident. We have marked a passage in the report which we hope 
to copy hereafter, but want of space forbids it in the present number. We can 
only add that friend Bulkley is accomplishing a good work for the schools of 
Brooklyn, and we wish him the abundant success he merits. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BoArRD oF EDUCATION OF THE City or Dvu- 
BUQUF, Iowa.—We have received from C. Childs, Esq., superintendent of 
schools of Dubuque, a copy of this report, together with the rules and regulations 
for the government of the public schools of that city. From this document we 
infer that the citizens of this young city do not intend to be ** behind the times ” in 
educational matters. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL, TO 
THE GENERAL AssEMBLY, May Session, 1857, wiTH A CATALOGUE OF THE 
Scuoo..—This report represents the school as in a prosperous condition and en- 
joying the undiminished confidence of the Trustees. The report is a plain and 
sensible document—giving a succinct and intelligible account of the institution, 

We sometimes hear persons objecting to the Normal School as a heavy tax upon 
the State—though as a general thing those who thus object have no actual know]l- 
edge either of the school or of the expense incurred in its support. We have 
never yet heard any complain of the school excepting those who never visited it 
and who really know nothing of it. 

That our readers may know how Connecticut compares with other states in 
extravagant Normal School expenditures, we will give the amount expended per 
scholar in several states : 


Massachusetts, - - - - - - - $40.37 
Rhode Island, - - - - - - - 37.72 
New York, - - - - - - - 35.58 
New Jersey, - : - - - - - 44.00 
Connecticut, - - - - - - - 14.18 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE: 6 vols. 12mo. 

These volumes are emphatically what their title indicates—papers for the peo- 
ple, Each volume contains about 16 articles written ina very clear and interest- 
ing style and conveying much useful information on a great variety of subjects. 
The number of different topics considered in each volume furnish a constant 
freshness to the reader. The following is a list of the articles in a single vol- 
ume: ‘ Water supply of Towns ; Ancient Scandinavia; The Lost Letter; Life 
in an Indiaman; The Law of Storms; The Isthmus of Panama; Daniel De Foe; 
Ocean Routes; Cromwell and his Contemporaries ; Life at Graffenberg ; The 
Black Gondola; Ancient Philosophic Sects; The Wonders of Human Folly; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


CHAMBERS’ MiscELLANY: 12 vols. 12mo. 


Each of these volumes contains several highly interesting stories and articles 
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of interest to the general reader, They are volumes which have had an exten- 

sive circulation in England and they are deserving of a general circulation in this 

country. They are not only very valuable but remarkably cheap and we are glad 
to learn that they are meeting with a ready sale. 

Cuampers’ Pocket MisceLuany: 12 vols, 18mo. 

These are very pleasant and convenient little books for a leisure hour's enter 
tainment and instruction. In each of the volumes there are about 40 interesting 
stories or instructive articles. The following are among the articles in a single 
volume: ‘‘ Old and New Traveling; Excursion to the Great St. Bernard ; Tale 
of the Scottish Rebellion ; Begging in the Olden Time: Leopold of Brunswick 
and his Writing Master ; Curious detection ofa Murderer; Surrender of Calcut- 
ta; Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott; Wintering in the Polar Regions; Visit to 
Pere La Chaise, &c. 

The above with many other of Chambers’ works may be had on very reasonable 
terms of Messrs. Miller and Curtis of New York. Their cheapness and the va- 
riety of topics on which they treat render them very desirable as books for school 
and public libraries. In addition to the books above named, Messrs. Miller and 
Curtis furnish, at a very low price, Chambers’ Library for young persons—con- 
taining 20 volumes of beautiful and very interesting little books—just the thing 
for youth of twelve years or under. We would call special attention to their ad- 
vertisement in this number. 

Tue Procressive Reapers: by Salem Town and Nelson M. Holbrook ; Boston, 
Sanborn, Carter, Basin & Co. 

We have received from the publishers this set of Readers. The series consists 
of five books and, so far as we have examined them, they seem to have been pre- 
pared with good taste and judgment and we feel that they may safely be classed 
among the best of the different series now before the public. The various selec- 
tions and the exercises for drill in enunciation, inflection, emphasis, &c., appear 
to be well adapted for the purpose. The several books present quite an attractive 
appearance, the publishers having well performed their part. 

Tue Compete SPe.uinG Book: containing asystematic arrangement and clas- 
sification of the difficulties in orthography arising from the irregular sound of 
the letters, By Daniel Leach, A. M., superintendent of public schools of 
Providence. Philadelphia, H. Cowperthwait & Co. 

From the cursory examination we have been able to give of this book we do 
not hesitate to commend it to teachers as a book of rare merit and better adapted 
to the object for which it was prepared than any book we know of. 
ILLusTRATED Common ScuHoo. Astronomy, with explanatory notes and ques- 

tions for examination. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor of Mathematics 

and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford. 12mo, 173 pp. New 

York : Farmer, Brace & Co. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of this very valuable work which ap- 
pears to be just the book wanted for our common schools. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the pupils in our public schools will become proficients in the science 
of astronomy, but they may and should have as much knowledge of the subject as 
this little book will impart. Like the other works of Professor Brocklesby this 
is clearly written and well adapted for school use. Theplates and typographical 
execution are very good. 














